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AMERICAN PAINTERS— H. BOLTON JONES. 



MR. BOLTON JONES is a native of Baltimore. In 1877 he 
went on a sketching-tour through Brittany and Spain. 
Three years before he had begun to exhibit in the National Aca- 
demy in New York. To the Centennial Exhibition he sent his 



' The Ferry Inn,' and to the Paris Exhibition of 1878 his ' Return 
of the Cows, Brittany.' In the Salo7i the same year he was repre- 
sented by 'A Heath in Bloom, Brittany.' In 1879 Mr. Thomas 
G. Appleton, of Boston, bought another Brittany landscape from 




A Cloudy Day in October, Brittany '.— From a Painting by H. Bolton Jones, 



the brush of Mr. Jones. We have engraved two examples of Mr. 
Jones's work, both landscape-scenes in Brittany. In the first the 
effect the artist has attempted to render is that of a quiet, cloudy 
day in October. The grey sky has a break near the horizon— not 
enough to show blue, but just enough to make the clouds very 
light. The low hills lie off against this, hazy and blue. The deli- 
cate silver-poplars rise quietly against the grey sky, having lost 
a great many of their leaves, and many of those which remain are 
so silvery in colour that the relief against the clouds is very slight. 
•The trunks are a bright silver-grey, relieved here and there by rich 



masses of brown, green, and gold. The stunted oak in the centre 
is a deep, rich spot of russet green, while the willows just back are 
more or less golden, and make the half-dark run through the cen- 
tre of the picture. The planks of the old bridge form another 
silver-grey note in the green grass. The dead ferns give some 
purple and gold through the foreground, while the rushes furnish 
notes of dark green and blue. Under the bridge dank, deep sha- 
dows make the dark. The only life is the three magpies in the 
road. 

The second picture, ' Waning Day,' depicts the late afternoon 
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of a winter's day — one of those cloudy days which towards even- 
ing grow lighter, the clouds lifting just enough to give a glimpse 
of blue near the horizon and to illumine faintly their own edges 
with gold and silver. Along a rough old road that leads to the 
farmyard some cattle are loitering. They are in no hurry to get 
home, when on the way they can graze a little. Beyond them the 
gate is held open by a girl who leans against it, waiting patiently for 
the reluctant beasts to pass through, her thoughts meanwhile occu- 
pied, we may well believe, with matters much less prosaic. A group 
of large old elms and oaks grace the right and centre of the land- 
scape, and almost surprise the spectator who has travelled in Brit- 
tany, where trees so stately are few because of the periodic clip- 
ping and topping for firewood. Nevertheless, the custom of the 
country appears in Mr. Jones's representation of some mangled 
and decapitated specimens which afford a lively contrast to the 
sweep and luxuriance of their more favored fellows. To the left 
is the farm with its clustered, low-thatched buildings, while beyond 



the gate is a pleasing stretch of distance cutting blue and cold 
against the sky. The foreground, a rocky waste, is the beginning 
of the " Lande," or moorland, covered where the grass can grow 
with a bright-green sward, which the golden tones of the mosses 
and the rich browns of the dead leaves variegate and quicken. 
Around the rocks gather the gorse-bushes with their bright-yellow 
blossoms, giving an additional note of gold to the foreground, the 
cool tones of which are produced by the pensive grey of road and 
rocks. 

Mr. Jones painted this picture entirely out-doors and from Na- 
ture. It is perhaps not too much to say that he painted it with Na- 
ture as well as from her. The difference between a bad artist and 
a good one has been said to be that the former seems to copy a 
great deal and the latter does copy a great deal — that is to say, the 
latter reproduces subtleties and essentials which are more really 
there than are the ephemeral or obvious phenomena with which 
his less skilful and gifted brother is concerned. Mr. Jones's pic- 




VVaning Day, Brittany. — From a Painting by H. Bolton Jones. 



tures always appear to us to have meaning and significance of a 
deep and valuable sort ; to penetrate beyond the surface of the 
scenes of which they are representations ; and to bring out and 
forward some of the inner and fascinating truths. Yet with all 
this he is unusually free from pedantry and stiffness. One would- 
almost as soon call Daubigny pedantic or stiff. Indeed, it is of 
Daubigny's methods and products that Mr. Jones's attempts often 
remind us— not that this artist is a copyist or echo of the great 
French landscapist, for Mr. Jones has been very successful in pre- 
serving his originality in the land of strangers and in the presence 
of princes ; but one feels that Mr. Jones appreciates and loves that 
in Nature which Daubigny saw, and this is much to say of any 
landscape-painter to-day, albeit the range of his subjects is in one 
sense commonplace and monotonous. But, in the face of the tri- 
umphs of the French school, it boots little to find fault with a 

commonplace and monotonous range of subjects. The evil if it 

be an evil— is so fashionable as almost to be respectable. The 
best landscape-painters in the world are at the present moment 
both commonplace and monotonous in the range of their subjects, 
taking the word "subject " in the popular and obvious signification 



of the term. But an artist's theme may be commonplace with- 
out being either paltry or banal, and it may be monotonous 
without being either vapid or wearisome. Besides, what to one 
man is commonplace, may to another be extremely significant. 
A bit of bare heath with a cart-track over it is in itself a com- 
monplace subject, and has often enough been treated as if it 
were so ; but in the hands of John Crome it becomes a scene of 
true beauty. To many persons Jules Dupre is stupidly monoto- 
nous, but to others he is extremely versatile in his variations in 
the same key. 

Mr. Jones's work is always refined and delicate, sensitive to the 
subtler aspects of things, and happy in the modest exposition of 
them. Probably he is and will be much oftener attracted in the 
region of landscape than of figure painting. At all events, in the 
former sphere his faculties operate harmoniously and successfully, 
and he is able to perform, however slightly, the functions of a seer. 
It is a high prerogative to stand face to face with Nature and to 
tell what she is thinking about ; but the history of Art is of little 
service if it has not told us that there are landscape-painters who 
have done even that. 



